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= REPOSITORY. 








Ww ithin the dated of the oldest chahineat 
of a small town in Tipperary, a woman of pre 
possessing deportment, with a beautiful infant 
at her bosom, was discovered, on a cold autum- 
nal morning, crouching in the belfry of a de- 
serted and ruinous parish church. She was pele, 
silent, and totally abstracted from every earthly 
object but the sleeping little beauty in her arms. 
The hospitable inhabitants of the town brought 
her food and raiment, and warmly tendered her 
a shelter from the rude inclemency of the sea- 
son heneath their homely roofs. She preferred, 
however, abiding in the solitude of the old bel- 
fry, and her woes were for-ever buried in her 
own heart. At midnight, she was often heard 
singing some strange melody in a low, plaintive 
tone. as she walked with hurried steps the 
mouldering parapet of the little tower. 

The child grew up and prospered, and at the 
age of sixteen was said to be a wonder of beau- 
ty by those who had accidentally seen her when 
gazing on the passengers, who daily forded the 
river that laved one side of the grey and dila- 
pidated church. Her rigid and loving mother 
never suffered her to descend the winding steps 
which led to the grass covered ehancel. She 
deemed her too fair to be exposed to the rude 
gaze of the daring young men who dwelt in the 
environs, and the maid passed her childhood 
and youth without once straying from the brink 
of the old belfry. Young Mary’s beauty was 
her bane. She bemoaned her fate, implored her 
careful mother to bless her with a single hour’s 
liberty, to roam among the fair fields that sur- 
rounded her desolate habitation. But the soli- 
tary woman was inexorable. She wept while 
she denied the prayers of her child, and spoke 
of the world’s crimes, fron: which she said they 
were happily set apart, until her heart overflow- 
ed with the remembrance of past griefs, and 
Mary forgot her own desires in assuaging the 
mental anguish of her beloved mother. 


| 











At length a young man, who was the pride of 
the flourishing family of the Strahans, saw Mary 
at the casement of the belfry,and was so charm 
ed with the beauty of her countenance, that in 
the warmth of his heart he vowed to win her 
love, and woo her from her dismal abode, in 
spite of every impediment. By dint of continual 
and most acute watching, he at length attracted 
her notice. ‘They understood the full extent of 
each other’s hones and fears, and mutually en 
deavored to invent some plan whereby they 
might obtain a parly. ‘The wary mother ob- 
served an alteration in young Mary’s manner, 


| and watched her more narrowly, and confined 


her more closely, ifit were possible, than before. 
Bui the most simple woman in love is an over- 
match for the wisest and most crafty of parents. 
Mary 
her mother 


contrived to elude the suspicious eye of 
. and by the aid of a stout rope which 
she fixed to the stone bars of the casement. 
Their 
young hearts were soon linked to each other by 
the strongest ties of pure, unaided, youthful 
The maid thought of nothing but Stra- 


han during the day, 


Straban ascended nightly to its verge. 


love. 
and he lingered about the 
weeds and brambles that waved over the tombs 
of the old aisles. happy to be near his love, and 
listening in anxious expectation for the usual 
melodious signal which summoned him to the 
base of the tower 

The affair could not long remain in tis state. 
One night the mother detected Strahan in the 
usual con- 
trivanee, and to his infinite alarm thrust out a 
rusty sword blade above his head, when he was 
within a few yards of the window, and at an 
immense distance from the ground. 


act of ascending to the belfry by his 


She inter- 
rogated him as to his motives and desires, and 
insisted, as he valued his life, on a full and un- 
equivocal reply. The young man honestly con- 
fessed his name and intentions, and moreover 
avowed, that he had communed with the maiden 
at the casement for many preceding nights.— 
The mother’s blood flowed rapidly to her 
as he spoke. 


heart 
She feared the worst, and bran- 
dishing the sword blade above the youth's grasp, 
threatened in a tone of stern resolution to cut 
the cord asunder, unless he solemnly swore, by 
the most holy vow, and upon the cross in his 
bosom, to marry herchild at day-break. The 
youth joyfully assented; and at his pressing re- 
quest, the weeping and terrified Mary approach- 
ed the casement, and there contracted herself 
te him by the most sacred ceremony of break 
ing bread and parting silver together. 

The next day, a priest pronounced the nup 
tial benediction upon them, and the old woman 
soon after died in the belfry, without imparting 
a single particular of her history even to her 








child, 


curious neighbors induly. < 


Various were the surmises in which the 
but whatever they 
thought of the mother, Mary was idolized by 
all. She was waning in years, and the parent 
of seven beautiful girls, when I first beheld her 
She then resembled a noble ruin; beauty  sttil 
lingered about some parts of ber fine form, in 
spite of the finger of time, her heart was joy 
ous and blithe as ever, and none of the young 
maidens around her entered into the festal cus 
toms of Ireland with more zeal and delight, than 
the fine spirited dame who had lingered out her 
childhood in the mouldering turret of St. 


Church. 


James’ 


FROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Spanish Generosity and Moorish Honour 

At the time when Antequera, which had fallen 
into the power of the Christians, was the limit 
of their possessions on the side of the kingdom 
of Grenada, there lived in that city a knight, 
whose name was Narvaez, and who was also go 
vernor of the place. This knight, in conformit; 
to custom, frequently made incursions into the 
territory of Grenada; sometimes in person, 
sometimes by detachments of his people. It 
happened one time, that Narvaez sent on an 
expedition of this nature a party of cavaliers, 
who, having set off at a well chosen hour, pene 
trated a considerable way into Grenada. They 
made no other capture, however, but that of a 
good-looking young man, who, meeting them 
suddenly in the dark, and running with his horse 
against theirs, was unable to extricate himself 
Finding that there was no hope of any further 
prize, and understanding from their prisoner 
that the country was clear. they returned the 
next morning to Antequera, and presented thei 
captive to Narvaez. He was about two or three 
and twenty years of age: a knight, wearing a 
riding-cloak of violet silk, richly ornamented 
according to the fashion of his country, and a 
small finely-woven hat over a crimson cap; and 
he had, moreover, an excellent horse, a lance. 
and a round shield, richly chased, such as were 
usually borne by Moors of distinction. On being 
asked by Narvaez who he was, he answered, he 
of the governor of Ronda. who 
was well known to the Christians as a gallant 
warrior. 


was the son 


When Narvaez inquired whither he 
was going, his tears prevented him from utter 


” 


astonishes me,” ob- 


“that being a knight, and the 
son of a governor so valiant as thy fathe 


knowing, 


ing a word in reply. “It 
served Narvaez, 
r, and 
thou art 
so cast down, and weepest like a woman—thou 


besides, the chances of war, 


who hast the appearance of being a soldier, and 
a brave one!” answered the 
Moor, *‘ to see myself a prisoner, nor that [ am 


vour captive. 


—“<JT weep not,” 


These tears are produced, pot 
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another and a much 

Narvaez 
terest required an explanation of these miyste 
rious words, 
* that 


the daugliter of 


by the loss of lil erty, but by 


greater misfortune.” with much in 


’ 


* Know, then,” said the youth, | 


for some time T have been the lover of 
a governor of one of our castles. | 
IT adore her; | have served her futhfully; and 
in her name have frequeutly fought against you 


Christians. Finally, she consented to marry 


me, and sent me word that | might come and 
carry her off from her father’s house to my own. 
I was on iny route, full of joy and hope, when 


my evil destiny threw me in the way of your c- 


valiers, and [ lost at once my liberty and all the 


happiness which L was anticipating.” The com- | 
passion which Narvaez felt at this recital was 
so great, that he told the unhappy Moor, that 
if he would promise, on the faith of a knight, to 
return and place himself again in his power, hé 


would permit him to pursue his journey.— 


honour, set off, and reached that evening the 


He soon found 


| 

| 

"y . ' 
Phe youth consented, and having pledged his | 
| 

castle where his fair one lived. | 
| 


means to communicate to her his arrival ; and 


° . i] 
she, on her part, so well seconded his views, | 


that she immediately apprised him of the time 
and place where he might see her alone. When 
they met, the Moor was bathed in tears. “What 
is all this!” exclaimed the astonished beauty ; 
* now thou art in possession of the object of 
thy desires; now thou hast me in thy power, 
and mayest lead me whither thou wilt, thou be- 
trayest signs of the greatest sorrow!” * Alas!” 
replied the Moor, “learn that in travelling hither 
yesterday to thee, IT was taken by some cava- 
liers of Antequera, and carried to Narvaez,who, 
having heard my misfortune, like a true knight, 
had pity upon me, and permitted me, on my 
parole, to return, to come and see thee. Here | 
am, therefore, no longer a free man but aslave ; 
and God forbid that, although I have Jost my 
own liberty, loving thee as I do, | should carry 
thee to a place where thou wouldst lose thine! 
1 will return, for have given my word todo so; 
and, if L can ransom myself, 1 will again hasten 
to thee.” ** No!” rejoined his beloved, “before 
to-day thou hast proved that thou lovest me, 
and to-day thou provest it more than ever; but, 
since thou art so observant of what thou owest 
to me, God forbid that IT should forget what I 
owe to thee. Say what thou wilt, I] will go with 
thee. If thou arta slave, | will be a slave. If 
God restore thee to liberty, he will restore me 
also. ‘This box contains precious jewels ; make 
We will set off 
imstantly ; for Tam resolve] to share thy for- 


room for me on thy crupper. 


tunes.” Away they went, and the next morn- 
ing arrived at Antequera, and surrendered them 
selves to Narvaez. He received them with great 
kindness, gave a grand entertainment in their 
honour, bestowed the highest praises on their 


constancy and live.and finally having presented | 
them with some valuable gifts allowed them to | 


retura in freedona to their friends. 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


CHE MURROR. 


FROM THE AMBR'ICAN PARMER,. 


Fytract from Whispers toa Newly Married Pair. 
says, * Tf a painter wish 


An ingentous writer 
i draw the very fluest obiect in the world, 


tu t 


it would be the picture of a wife, with eyes ex 
pressing the sere nity of her mind, anda counte 





| 


nance beaming with benevolence; one hand 
luliing to rest on her bosom a lovely tifant, the 
other emploved in presenting a mor: Lpage to a 
second sweet baby, who stands at her knee, hs 
tening to the words of truth and wisdom from 
its incomparable mother. 

Tama peculiar friend to cheerfulness. Notthat 
kind of cheerfulness which the wise mau ealls 
the mirti of fools—always laughing and talking, 
exhausting ifself in jests and puns, and then 
sinking into silence and gloom when the object 
that inspired it has disappeared. No—no! ‘The 
cheerfulness | would recommend must belong 
to the heart, and be connected with the temper, 
and even with the principles. Addison says, 
“| cannot but look on a cheerful state of mind 
as aconstant, habitual gratitude to the great 
Author of Nature. An inward cheerfulness is 
an implicit praise and thanksgiving to Provi- 
dence under all its dispensations: it ts a kind 
of acquiescence in the state wherein we are 
placed, and a seeret approval of the divine will 
in his conduct towards us.” I think there is 
something very lovely in seeing a woman over- 
come those little domestic disquiets which every 
mistress ofa family has to contend with; silting 
down to her breakfast-table in the morning with 
a cheerful, smiling countenance, and endeavor 
ing to promote innocent and pleasant conversa- 
tion among her little circle. But vain will be her 
amiable efforts at cheerfulness, if she be not as 
assisted by her busband and other members 
around; and truly it is an unpleasant sight to 
see a family when collected together, instead of 
enlivening the quiet scene wiih a little go d hu 


mored chat, sitting like so many statues. us uf 


each was unworthy the attention of the other— 
And then when a stranger comes in, O dear, 
such smiles, and animation, and loquacity ! ** Let 
my lot be to please at home,” says the poet ;— 
and truly I cannot help feeling a contemptible 
opinion of those persons, young or old, male or 
female, who lavish their good himour and plea- 
santry in company. and hoard up sullenness and 
silence for the sincere and loving group which 
compose their fire-side. ‘They do not behold 
home with the same eye as did the writer of the 
following lines :— 


“ Home’s the resort of love, of joy, of peace ;” 
So says the bard, and so say truth und grace : 
Home is the scene where truth and candour muve, 
The only scene of /rue and genuine love. 

*°'T'o balls and routes for fame let others roam, 

Be mine the happier lot to please at h 4 

Clear then the stage : no scenery we require, 
Save the snug circle round the parlor fire ; 
And enter, marshali’d in procession fur, 
Each happier influence that governs there ! 
First, Love by friendship mellowed into bliss, 
Lightsthe warm glow and sanctifies the kiss ; 
When fondly welcom’d to tiie accustem’d seat, 
In sweet complacence wife and liusb 
Look mutual pleasure, mu‘ual purpose share, 
Repose from labors to unite in care! 

Ambition! does Ambition there reside ? 

Yes: when the boy, in manly mood astride, 

With raby lip and eves of sweetest blue, 

And flaxen locks, and cheeks of rosy hue, 

(Of headstrong prowess innocently vain, ) 
Canters—the jockey of his father’s cane: 

While Exnulation in the daugiiter’s heart 

3ears a more mild, though not less powerful part ; 


me.’ 








ni | meet ; 





With zeal to shine her little bosom warms, 
Aud inthe romp the future housewife forms : 
Tbink how joy animates, intense though meek, 
The fading roses on their grandaine’s cheek, 
When proud the frolic chiklren to survey, 

She feels and qwns aa interest in their play : 
Fells, ut ench call, the story ten times told, 
And torwards every wish their whims unfold.” 

‘fo te agreeable, and even entertaining, ia 
our family cirele ,” says a celebrated writer, * is 
not only a positive duty but an absolute morali 
i.” 

{ cannot help quoting the following passa ge 
from Mrs. Hi. More. as an admirable Whustration 
of true sweetness of tenper, patience, and self 
denial—qualities so essential in a wife and mis 
tress ofa fautly. ** Remember, that life is not 
entirely made up of great evils, or heavy trials, 
bat that the perpetual recurrence of petty evils 
and small trials is the ordinary and appointed 
exercise of Christ "Yo bear with the 
feelings of those about us, with their infirmities, 
their bad judgment, their ill-breeding, their per 
verse tempers—to endure neglect where we feel 
we have deserved attention, and ingratitude 
where we expected thanks—to bear with the 
company of disagreeable people, whom Provi 
dence has placed in our way, end whom he has 
perhaps provided on purpose for the trial of our 
virtue—these are the best exercise ; and the 
hetter because not chosen by ourselves. 'To 
bear with vexations in business, with disappoint- 
ments in our expectations, with interruptions in 
our retirement, with folly, intrusion, distar- 
hanee, in short, with whatever opposes our will 
and contradicts our humour—-this habitual ae- 
quiescence appears to be the very essence of 
These constant, inevitable, but in 
ferior evils, properly improved, furnish a good 
moral discipline, and might well, in the days of 
ignorance, have superseded pilgrimage and pe- 
nance.” Another remark of the same author is 
also excellent: * To sustaina fitof sickness may 
exhibit as true heroism as to lead an armv. To 
bear a deep affliction well, calls for as hich ex 
ertion of son] as to storm a town; and to meet 
death with Christian resolution, is an act of 
courage in which many a woman bas triumphed, 
and many a philosopher, and even some gene 
rals. have failed.” 


n praces. 


self-denial. 


EXTRACT ON LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


BY THR AUTHOR OF WAVERLY, 





It were judging hardly of him to suppose that 
the mere belief that he had attracted her affec- 
tions more easily than he expected, was the 
cause of his ungratefully undervaluing a prize 
too lightly won, or that his transient passion 
played around his heart with the flitting ra- 
diance of a wintry sunbeam flashing against an 
icicle, which may brighten it for a moment, but 
cannot melt it. Neither of these was pre cisely 
the esse; though such fickleness of disposition 
also have some influence in the change. 

The truth is, perhaps, that the lover's plea 
sure, lke that of the hunter, is in the chase :— 
and thot the brightest beauty loses half its merit, 
as ithe fairest flower its perfume, when the wilk 
nust be 
doubi—there must be danger—there must be 


ing hand can reach it too easily. There 


difiiculty—and if, as the poet says, the course 
of ardent affection never dees ron smooth, it is, 
perhaps, because. without some intervening ob 


e, that which is called the remantie passion 





of love, in its high poetical character and co 
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louring, can hardly have an existence, any more 
than there can be a current in a river, without 
the stream being narrowed by deep banks, or 
ebecked by opposing rocks. 

Let those, however, who enter into an union 
for life without those embarrassments which de- 
light a Darsie Latimer, or a Lydia Languish, 
and which are necessary to excite an enthusins 
tic passion in breasts more firm thau theirs, au- 
gur worse of their future happiness, because 
their own alliance is formed under calmer aus- 
pices. Mutual esteem, an intimate knowledge 
of each other’s character, seen, as in their case, 
undisguised by the mist of tae partial passion— 
a suitable proportion of parties in rank and for- 
tune, in taste and pursuits—are more frequent- 
ly found in marriage of reason, than in an union 
of romantic attachment, where the imagination, 
which probably created the virtues and accom- 
plishments with which it invested the beloved 
object, is frequently afterwards employed in 
magnifying the mortifying consequences of its 
own delusion, and exasperating all the strings 
of disappointment. ‘Those who follow the ban- 
ners of reason, are like the well disciplined bat- 
talion, which, wearing a more sober uniform, 
and making a less dazzling show than the light 
troops commanded by imagination, enjoy more 
safety, and even more honour, in the conflicts of 
human life. 





THE LADS GARLAND. 


SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 27, 1827. 








a7 Regular files of the Gartanp can be had on 
application at this office. 


LILLIPUTIAN SONGSTERS. 

Mr. and Miss Crank, who have elsewhere at- 
tracted considerable notice, are now in this place, 
and will favor the public with a specimen of their 
vocal powers on Tuesday evening next. ‘Though 
Nature has been singularly economical in the con- 
struction of the persons of these interesting stran- 
gers, she has not withheld her bounty in other 
respects ; and the 
mind is involved jin a variety of speculations as 
to the reality of the scene. 


in conversing with them, 


In hstening to the 
sweet warblings of Miss C. while her tiny fingers 
nimbly touch the chords of the guitar, the imagina- 
tion is irresistibly carried back to the days of fairy 
romance ; and it is difficult to reconcile the idea, 
that in beholding a delicate female frame, of not 
more than thirty inches in height, you witness the 
mature woman, whose mind is stered with a variety 
of information, developed alternately in grave re- 
mark and lively repartee. Of Miss Crank’s age 
we would not dare to speak, Icst v 
mit the flagrant offence of makjng her much older 
than she really is. 


» should com- 


lndeed her age is unimportant, 
since ladies ure never old while the roses blush on 
their cheeks, or while the smile of good humor 
plays upon their lips. But of one thing we feel 
assured, that those who attend the concerts of Mr. 
and Miss C. will ve not only surprised but delight- 
ed with tlicir efforts. 











THE LA DIES’ GARLAND. 


The late warm weather has already caused inva- 
lids and pleasure-seekers to court the mountain 
breeze and quaff the mountain stream. And who 
can blame them? Who would not retreat from the 
noise and dust of a city to enjoy the calm delights 
of Shannondale and Belinda? 


ments, each situated about ten miles distant from 


These establish- 
this place, (which, by the way, is unsurpassed in na- 
tural grandeur by any spot,) have been both improv- 
ed for the convenience of visiters. ‘The sources 
of enjoyment are numerous, and the restorative qua- 
lity of the waters should induce the languid victim 
of debility to hasten to the fount of health and seat 
of cheerfulness. 





We know not to whom we are indebted for the 
following ; but it certainly contains some undeniable 
truths; and truth, though not always welcome, must 
sometimes be told, even to the ladies. 

A WOMAN’S TONGUE. 

There is not in the whole range of musical 
combinations a sweeter toned instrument than 
the tongue of woman, when out of the abun- 
dance of a heart of gentleness, affection and de- 
votion to the quiet duties that constitute the 
loveliness of the sex, it speaketh the soothings 
of tenderness to a wounded spirit, the softened 
chastening of reproof to the wayward, the in- 
spiration of fortitude to the disheartened, and 


diffuses the gladness of a joyous and innocent 





spirit around the charmed circle of its sweet and 
delicate influences. But, reverse the picture, 
and the cuttings of a sharp north-easter, with 
the accompaniment of a hail-storm, a shower of 
aqua-fortis upon the most delicate organ of 
sense, the symphony of a hundred thousand 
spindled factories in full action, the crushing 
of an exquisite nerved grinder at the moment 
the appalling instrument slips from its cruel 
hold, ** grating harsh thunder ;”” a—in short any 
thing the imagination can conceive in the way 
of torture and horrible discord, is tender, touch- 
ing, and pathetic, compared to the rush of a ter- 
magant’s tongue, propelled by the tempests and 
whirlwind of passion ! 

Not that we mean to exonerate the men from 
their full share of the blame ; not we. 
them (as many as 


Some of 
you please, ladies) are as 
rough as a Greenland bear, as provoking as the 
tooth-ache, as dogged as a mule, unseemly as 
swine, and as brutalas a Turk, to the gentle sex 
whom heaven ordained them to shelter and pro 
tect; but then the wife, though she be doomed 
to bear all this, till the heart sicken to death in 
its wretched hopelessness, at least cannot be 
called upon her husband’s account to answer ip 
a court of justice for the vituperations of malice 
and the tattle of slander. 
—_- oe 

When the Princess of Hesse d’Harmstadt 
brought her three daughters to the Empress of 
Russia, in order that she might choose one of 
them as the wife of the Grand Duke®the Em- 
press decided instantly in favor of the second — 
When her Majesty was asked the reason of this 

















sudden preference, she replied, “ I observed the 
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three Princesses from my window as they de 
The eldest made 


a false step, the second stept down in an easy 


scended from their carriage. 


and natural manner; the third leaped out.’- 
Though 


forming 


this was a very singular manner ol 
an opinion, it so happened, that the 
first was awkward, and the youngest too for 


ward. 





Elegant Compliment fron an Old Man. 
When Fontenelle was ninety-seven years ot 
age, he happened to be in company with the 
Madame Helvetius. 
Fou 


tenelle was always a great admirer of beauty. 


then young and beautiful 
who had been married but a few weeks. 


and he had been paying the bride many com 
pliments, as refined as they were gallant. When 
the guests were sitting down to table, however. 
he passed her, and set himself down without 
perceiving her. ** See, now,” said Madame Hel 
vetius, “what dependence is to be put in all 
your fine speeches; you pass on before without 


” 


even looking at me!” “ Madame,” said the gal 
lant old man, “ If Thad stopped to look at you, 


I could never have passed on.” 


COXCOMBRY. 

The Margravine of Anspach, in her lately 
published memoirs, relates as a fact: “I litera! 
ly knew two young ladies of high quality, (sis 
ters,) who employed a servant with soft hands to 
raise them gently out of bed in the morning !— 
Nothing less than all-powerful vanity could 
make such persons submit to the fatigues of the 
toilet.” This is bad enough, but not so exqui 
sitely absurd as the reply of the famous Beau 
Brommell, who, when asked how he had caught 
a cold, replied, Gad I fancy my valet must have 
pul me into the same room with a damp stranger.” 
It was this same coxcomb whose taste in fruit 
was so finical, that he never allowed himself to 
do more than just bite into the sunny side of a 
peach. He, also, it was, who said to George IV. 
when Prince Regent, « Wales, my dear fellow. 
touch the bell.” 
when the page entered, quietly said to him, 
But 


of these ridiculous 


His royal highness did so, and 


«Tell Mr. Brommell his carriage waits.” 
we could tell a thousand 


Brummelliana.—{.Noah's Advocate. 


PUNS. 
Lord Byron observed to Rogers, that punning 
was the lowest species of wit. ‘True,’ said the 


other, £ it is the foundation, 


* He that will make puns would pick your pock- 


et,’ observed an old cynic. ‘You speak from ex- 


perience,’ was the answer to this vinegar cruet. 
‘How weli you put on your cravat,’ svid a cron: 


* the tic is something new *Yes itis a novel fie.’ 


A wit pacified a quarrelsome the other 


person 
day, by observing, ‘f should not like to goup ina 


balloon with you for fear of falling out, 


The same wit dining at a tavern usked for a wine 





class : t! Waiter ib ringing u acerdentally let it 
fall. ‘ Zounds, | did not ask you for a tumbler.’ 





































































THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 




















POCBERY. 


THE CHILD TOTTS DEAD MOTHER, 


Thy daughter speaks to thee, 
My mother dear ; unclose thine eyes and wake. 
The sun is up—the lark is on the tree : 
Phe table’s spread—thy place come down and take. 


liesrest thou my voice ? ’tis I 
‘Vhat call on her, who many a time and oft 
When | was dreaming of the Spirits ; silently 
Hath bent and breathed a blessing with thy kiss so 
soft! 


What’s that thou murmurest ! 
Ob! speak again ; a word—a syllable 
Is all the prayer of her thou lovest. 
-Was it the echo of the solemn bell ? 


It cannot toll for thee ; 
For thou as natural as life liest there ; 
‘the cheek—the lip—the brow of ivory 
Is beautiful as ever with its parted hair ! 


Come put thy arms around 
My neck and fold unto thy heart thine own 
Young dove. We’ll speak by feeling, not by sound, 
But, oh! this chill !—it is the dead’s alone ! 


To the Angels thou art gone ! 
Ferfection cannot bloom in mortal clime, 
Rest calmly then! for 1 will follow soon, 
Thy Cherub in the Realms unknown to Time. 





SPANISH WOMAN’S PATRIOTIC SONG. 


* Pluck, maidens, a crown of the green laurel tree-— 
A gift for your lovers the wreath shall be, 

And tell them—Our hands are the warrior’s right— 
le conquers in love who shall conquer in fight ! 


* Would he win the fresh braid, would he taste of the 
kiss, i 

Would he mingle with us in the bondage of bliss ! 

The trophies of Gaul lét him wave in our sight— 

For to conquer in love, he must conquer in fight. 


* The Temple of Fame should receive him, and there 
A column eternal his titles should bear ! 

But his lady shall yield bim a dearer delight— 
The guerdon of love for the glories of fight ! 


‘ March, sons of the Cid and of Cortes—on high 

Wave the words of your banner, ‘to conquer or die!’ 
Our prayers and our hopes with your valor unite— 
For the victorinlove must have vanquished in fight.’ 





SUMMER'S COMING—SUMMER’S COMING. 


‘* Thou openest thy hand, and fillest all things with 
plenteousness.”— Psalm 145, ver. 16. 


Summer’s coming, summer’s coming, 
O’er the long imprisoned earth. 
Hues of paradise are peeping, 
Where the red buds late were sleeping ;— 
Young birds feel their feathered birth ;— 
Honey bees are softly humming, 
**Summer’s coming, summer’s coming.” 


Summer’s coming, summer’s coming, 
On the lazy pacing clouds. 

Swallows, in the soft air sailing, 

Twitter to the light winds wailing ;— 
Butterflies forsake their shrouds ; 

Tardy beetles thus are booming ; 

‘**Summer’s coming, summer’s coming.” 


Summer’s coming, summer’s coming, 
Where old ocean heaves his head. 
Sunny snakes from broad Savannahs, 
Seek the lily’s opening banners— 
Rising from the river’s bed. 
Barth, sky, sea, say through the gloaming ; 
‘* Summer’s coming, summer’s coming.’ 








FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
JOSEPHINE. 
We did not meet in courtly ball, 
Where Birth and Beauty throng, 
Where Luxury holds the festival, 
And Wit awakes the song ; 
We met, where darker spirits meet, 
In the home of sin and shame, 
Where Satan shows his cloven feet, 
And indes his titled name ; 
And she knew she could not be, Love, 
What once she might bave been ; 
But she was kind to me, Love, 
My pretty Josephine, 


We did not part beneath the sky, 
As warmer lovers part ; 
Where night conceals the glistening eye 
But not the throbbing heart ; 
We parted on the spot of ground, 
Where we first had laugh’d at love ; 
And the jests were ever loud around, 
And the lamps were bright above ;— 
** The heaven is very dark, Love, 
The blast is very keen ; 
But merrily rides my bark, Love, 


Good night, my Josephine !” 


She did not speak of ring or vow ; 
But fill’d the cup of wine, 

And took the roses from her brow, 
Yo make a wreath for mine, 

And bade me, when the gale should lift 
My light skiff o’er the wave, 

To think as little of the gift, 
As of the hand that gave ;— 

** Go gaily o’er the sea, Love, 
And find your own beart’s queen ; 

And look not back to me, Love, 
Your humble Josephine !” 


That garland breathes and blooms no more, 
Past are those idle hours ; 

I would not, could I choose, restore 
The fondness or the flowers ; 

Yet oft their withered witchery 
Revives its wonted thrill, 

Remember’d not with passion’s sigh, 
But, oh ! remember’d still ; 

And even from your side, Love, 
And even from this scene, 

One look is o’er the tide, Love, 
One thought with Josephine ! 


Alas, your lips are rosier, 
Your eyes of softer blue, 

And I have never felt for her 
As Ihave felt for you ; 

Our love was like the bright snow-flakes, 
Which melt before you pass, 

Or the bubble on the wine, which breaks 
Before you lip the glass ; 

You saw these eyelids wet, Love, 
Which she has never seen ;— 

But bid me not ferget, Love, 
My poor Josephine ! 





WOMAN’S TEAR. 


Oh ! too convincing—dangerously dear— 

In woman’s eye the unanswerable tear ! 

That weapon of her weakness. she can wield 

To save, subdue—at once her spear and shield ; 
Avoid it—Virtue ebbs and Wisdom errs, 

Too fondly gazing on that grief of hers ! 

What lost a world, and bade a hero fly ? 

The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye. 

Yet be the soft triumvir’s fault forgiven, 

By this—how many lose not earth—but heaven ! 
Consign their souls to man’s eternal foe, 

And seal their own to spare some wanton’s wo. 





TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 
Be thou the first true merit to befriend, 
His praise is lest who stays till all commend. 








FROM THE PROVIDENCE LITERARY CADET. 
THE BOSTON BAKD. 

This unfortunate child of genius and of song, ar- 
rived in Providence on Sunday last, and has stopped 
among us for a few days, to restore hinself to a 
condition that will enable him to pursue his journey, 
Afflicted with that dreadful disease, the consump- 
tion, he gradually breathes his life out, and bears bis 
pains and anguish without a murmur or complaint. 
Anxious to deposit his body, when he shall ‘* bid 


the waking world good night,” with the ashes of 


his fathers, he is slowly wending his way to the 


place of his nativity, 


TO MY MOTHER. 


What shall I bear thee, mother dear, 
When thy embrace aguin I greet, 

And feel upon thy cheek the tear 
That flows when child and parent meet ? 


What shall I bear thee ? Wealth and Fame 
Or gems that grow beneath the wave ’ 
Gold have Ut not ; and Glory’s fume 
Hath seldom shone but on the grave ! 


Nor wealth, nor fame, nor gems to thee, 
My mother, will thy offspring bear ; 
Mean such reward indeed would be 
For all thy love—for ail thy care : 


3ut I shall bear to thy kind breast 
What heaven nor thee will e’er reject ; 
A wasted form—pale Sorrow’s guest— 
A broken heart—a spirit wrecked. 
BOSTON BARD 





BRING FLOW ERS—nay mas, HEMANS. 


Bring flowers, young flowers for the festal board, 
To wreatbe the cup ere the wine is poured ; 

Bring flowers! they arespringing in wood and vale ; 
Their breath floats out on the southern gale, 

And the touch of the sunbeam hath waked the rose, 
To deck the hall where the bright wine flows. 


Bring flowers to strew in the conqueror’s path, 
He hath shaken thrones with his stormy wrath ; 
He comes with the spoils of nations back— 
The vines he crushed in his chariot’s track— 
The turf looks red where he won the day— 
Bring flowers to strew in the conqueror’s way 


Bring flowers to the captive’s lonely cell, 

They have tales of the Joyous woods to tell ; 

Of the free blue stream, and the glorious sky, 

And the bright world shut from his languid eye ; 

They will bear him a thought of the sunny hours, 

And a dream of his youth—bring him flowers, wild 
flowers. 


Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to wear; 
‘They were born to blush in her shining hair ; 

She is leaving the house of her childish mirth ; 

She has bid farewell to her father’s hearth ; 

Her place is now by another’s side— 

Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young bride. 


Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 

A crown for the brow of the early dead ! 

For this, thro’ its leaves bas the white rose burst ; 

For this, in the woods, was the violet nurs’d. 

Though they smile in vain for what once was ours, 

They are love’s last gift—bring flowers, bring flow- 
ers. 


Bring flowers to the shrine,when we kneel to prayer; 

They are nature’s off’ring, their place is there ; 

They speak of hope to the fainting heart ; 

With a voice of promise they come and part— 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours.; 

They break forth in glory—bring flowers, bring 
flowers. 











